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the idea that is wanted for the time, the idea that is relevant, 
and it is with relevant ideas that the social moralist is con- 
cerned. 

Sidney Ball. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 



THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE OLD AND THE 
NEW : A RETROSPECT AND A PROSPECT.* 

Homer calls a man a being who looks forward and back- 
ward. These two ways of looking cannot well be separated. 
The thoughts and feelings with which we look to the future 
are necessarily — though perhaps unconsciously to ourselves 
— determined by the manner in which we regard the past. 

The closing of a century is a fitting time for a retrospect. 
The marking off of time by centuries is, it is true, a purely 
arbitrary, civil arrangement, to which neither the events of the 
inner nor those of the outer life can be made to correspond. I 
shall undertake to show that the present century began before 
the year 1800. Perhaps the same may be said of the next. We 
do not realize that a new century may already have begun, be- 
cause we are living in the midst of the process, and hence can- 
not see the gradual rise of the new from the old out of which 
it springs. Nevertheless, taking advantage of the closing of a 
century of civil history, let us look back at the process of 
mental evolution during this period. Such a retrospect sug- 
gested itself to me in concluding a work on the history of 
philosophy of the last century. The views I shall present in 
this paper are based on the results "of that work. Before 
attempting to show what history has to say with reference to 
some of the chief problems of thought, let us consider the 
point of view and standard of mental evolution. 

I. 

If it is acknowledged that there has been a mental evolu- 
tion, not only in the individual but also in the race, the ques- 

* Read before the Norwegian Society of Students at Christiania, April 14, 1895. 
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tion arises, whether the evolution has been a progressive one 
whether the changes that have gone on are to be looked upon 
as a gain or a loss. The conception of evolution does not 
necessarily imply that something is realized more ■ valuable 
than existed before, or even that present values are conserved. 
An evolution — in the sense of a regular series of alterations 
— is conceivable, which means not only retrogression in value 
but diminution of energy. 

In the domain of external nature the law of the persistence 
of energy has been established within the past fifty years. 
Natural philosophers are convinced that no energy is pro- 
duced or annihilated in the material world, but that — where 
change and evolution are going on — energy is simply trans- 
ferred to new forms. But persistence of ' energy does not 
mean persistence of value. It has been held that such a dis- 
tribution of heat might possibly take place that all motion 
and life would disappear from the earth, and the earth conse- 
quently be deprived of that which, from our point of view 
(and any other point of view we cannot conceive), gives it its 
whole value, — namely, its being the home of life and mind. 

But is there persistence of energy and value in the domain 
of thought ? I shall not here treat of the much-disputed ques- 
tion of the relation of mental life to physical energy. Quite 
independent of this problem the question naturally arises 
whether energy and value persist in the course of mental 
evolution. Inasmuch as the science of mental life is not an 
exact science, like the science of material phenomena, we can- 
not expect to reach a sure conclusion. If we attempt to point 
out the persistence of the energy that manifests itself in func- 
tions of mental life, we are in an awkward situation. We 
cannot prove that the possibilities of mental life in the world 
are always the same. Even if we limit ourselves to any given 
period, we have no means of proving that energy does not 
disappear in the process of evolution. Whether in the course 
of one or more centuries there has been a diminution, a con- 
servation, or an increase of energy cannot be answered posi- 
tively. But, if we had good grounds to believe that no dimi- 
nution of energy in mental life has taken place, the question 
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would still arise whether the energy exerted is as valuable 
as before. Morbid evolution may require as much energy 
as healthy evolution, a process of dissolution may use up as 
much energy as a process of growth. Since the value of life 
depends on its force, the persistence of energy is important. 
But the fulness and richness of the mental life are also to be 
taken into account. The more and the richer the forms of 
mental life the more differences and contrasts it embraces, 
the greater value we assign it. Yet only when richness and 
differentiation are the expression of centralized force is life 
healthy. The ratio between force and richness, however, 
may easily be inverted. We do not restrict our observations 
to the single individual. Mental life is healthy only when 
the individual stands in close relation— in both giving and 
receiving — to society and to the race. The mental life of a 
period is valued for the force and independence which single 
personalities possess, as well as the community as a whole. 
A time is unhappy not only when there is a lack of indi- 
vidual force but also when fellowship, understanding, and har- 
monious reciprocity between individuals are wanting. If the 
thoughts and feelings which sustain the life of different indi- 
viduals are totally unlike indifference or contempt takes the 
place of sympathy ; there is no pleasure in giving, no pleasure 
in receiving. The most eminent persons — those whose men- 
tal life is of vast importance to large circles — suffer most from 
such conditions ; they feel more keenly because they have 
greater power to give and receive than others. Many prob- 
lems and many wants disappear when the mental horizon is 
narrowed. 

The psychology of modern times has shown in different 
ways the possibility of the persistence under new forms of 
that energy which was manifested in the earlier stages of 
mental life. We mention first the phenomenon of transfer- 
ence of feeling as described by Spinoza and Hartley. That 
which at first is interesting and exciting only as means to 
an end, may, later on, become the object of independent 
interest, and by and by stands as an end itself. A belief 
which we at first accept through obedience to authority may, 
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later on, be established through its own force and upon its own 
foundation, independent of reliance on authority. Institu- 
tions which have been established to fulfil certain ends per- 
sist until those ends are accomplished and then disappear, 
unless they are able to serve new ends which were not 
thought of when they were founded. Both in the individual 
and in society such changes are constantly going on, with- 
out which there would be a break in the continuity of human 
development. In so-called mental chemistry we have another 
illustration of the preservation of continuity. Mental phe- 
nomena may so combine as to lose their separate peculiarities 
and present an entirely new phenomenon made up of many 
distinct parts, just as water is the common product of oxygen 
and hydrogen. If joy and grief are frequently caused by the 
same event, the idea of this event may at last give rise to a 
feeling which is neither joy nor grief, but a combination of both. 
An adjustment takes place by which the earlier experiences 
are preserved in a new form. Transference and adjustment are 
the prime ways in which mental energy persists. But there is 
no certainty that the value of the new form is equal to that of 
the old. And it is not the healthy mental life only that shows 
change and adjustment ; the science of mental maladies also 
recognizes psychical equivalents, as, for instance, when the 
tendency to epileptic fits takes the form of sudden fury or of 
some surprising alteration of mood. The question of con- 
servation of value ought here, too (as in the case of the physi- 
cal), to be distinguished from the question of persistence of 
energy. 

One period in the course of mental evolution is of special 
importance, — namely, that in which instinct and mere au- 
thority become a thing of the past. The horizon is now 
widened. A great multitude of possibilities and tendencies, 
both in belief and in action, make their appearance. Hitherto 
the world was limited and only a single view of life and its 
workings was known. Now the doors are open to an infinite 
world in which there are many points of view and many ways 
of looking at life. With this tremendous growth of the con- 
tents of life, may there not be a sacrifice of force, depth, and 
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security ? Can mental fellowship exist where so many differ- 
ent tendencies and theories and practices have their free 
development ? These questions were broached for the first 
time during the century of the renaissance, and later during 
the century of enlightenment and revolution. This funda- 
mental problem runs in various forms through all thinking 
from the time of the renaissance down to our own day. The 
renaissance was so occupied with the many and great things 
which it discovered, it did not feel the full force of the prob- 
lem. The period of enlightenment was so occupied with 
criticism and philosophizing, with pushing aside the old and 
enjoying the exercise of critical and searching reason, it did 
not ask the question whether the break with instinct and 
authority had not been a loss which the new forms of mental 
life could not make good. Even if continuity of development 
could be shown in every renaissance and revolution (as 
geology shows continuity of evolution, despite all geologic 
catastrophes), and even if it could be proved that the energy 
which formerly appeared in the forms of instinct and reliance 
upon authority now appears in more widely distributed and 
more differentiated forms, even then it does not necessarily 
follow that the new forms are equal in value to the old ; and 
they may have far less possibility of unified action. There is 
danger lest in the course of evolution life should become more 
inactive, not because its energy is annihilated, but because it 
is distributed and differentiated, — just as some natural philos- 
ophers believe that our solar system will at last become cold 
and lifeless, because its energy having been dissipated the 
great rhythmic movements of the world's process will no 
longer be possible. 

Here, then, is the problem. And, returning to a consider- 
ation of the times, I find it characteristic of our century that 
this problem has been recognized. The period when it was 
first seen must be regarded as the beginning of our century. 
But here we must leave the almanac, for the problem was first 
raised by Rousseau, Lessing, and Kant. Having felt the 
great importance of modern criticism and the enlargement of 
the mental horizon, they were the first to see that it was a 
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great question how, with the many alterations in its condi- 
tions, the force and depth of mental life could be preserved. 
They belonged to the age of enlightenment, but they saw its 
limits and felt the necessity of preserving the innermost kernel 
of the old faith and the old social order, though the husks 
had to be thrown away. These three men gave the nine- 
teenth century its problem. 

II. 

A history of the philosophical thought of our century shows 
that this problem has been felt by many eminent minds, so 
that it may rightly be called the problem of our time. 

Philosophy — especially from an historical point of view — 
can be considered in two different ways. Philosophical ideas 
may be viewed as symptoms of what is taking place in any 
period. That which in most men is only a dim feeling or a 
spontaneous want develops itself into an idea in the mind of 
a philosopher, and forms itself into an image in the mind of 
a poet. Philosophical natures have a peculiar tendency to 
formulate their internal motives into clear thought. Often in 
the history of philosophy, thoughts arise which the thinker 
himself is not able to prove or account for. They push their 
way for the first time jnto the world, having arisen out of a 
chaos of experience and the obscure realm of spontaneous 
tendencies into the full daylight of thought. Their first formu- 
lation, therefore, is often imperfect and without a firm basis. 
It is only at a later period that it becomes clearly understood 
how they were evolved out of the conditions of the time. 

Philosophy, viewed from another stand-point, is the scien- 
tific discussion of unavoidable, consciously proposed problems ; 
and from this point of view it has often a very different value 
than from the one just mentioned. But every important philo- 
sophical contribution contains both features. Obviously, too, 
there is an inner connection between philosophy as a symptom 
and philosophy as a science ; they have in common the desire 
of the human mind for conscious clearness concerning its own 
nature and the conditions of its own life. Philosophy is 
scientific self-cognition. 
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In this paper I am chiefly concerned with the first point of 
view. I regard it as a remarkable sign of the times that the 
problem which was raised by Rousseau, Lessing, and Kant, 
has been agitated under many different forms throughout the 
whole of our century. Again and again this idea appears : 
We have left the safe and firm ground of instinct and au- 
thority ; criticism and analysis have done their work, — a work 
which cannot be undone. But we cannot live on criticism 
and analysis, because life ever demands positive content and 
firm ground under our feet. We must then find a new stand- 
point which unites positive force on the one hand with critical 
universality and mobility on the other. If that is not pos- 
sible, then life is in a process of dissolution. No doubt we 
can still live for a time on the habits and tendencies acquired 
during our childhood of instinct and faith ; but these supports 
will at last be undermined unless new forms are developed. 
To use an illustration of Renan's (in his " Souvenirs de I'en- 
fance et de la jeunesse"): a legend of Brittany relates that 
a church bell once sank into the sea at the overturning of a 
boat. In calm weather, it is said, one can still hear it tolling 
from the bottom of the sea. So we still hear echoes from the 
time when people wei'e united in a common and powerful 
faith and a childlike trust in life. But will not those sounds 
one day or another disappear ? Shall we not become so far 
removed from them that they can no longer be heard ? 

Rousseau propounded our problem, not only in his well- 
known paradoxes, but in all his writings. His mind was agi- 
tated by it, and he became its victim. It made him a homeless 
man, because he neither partook of the joy of the conserva- 
tives in the traditional order of things, nor of the Encyclo- 
pedists in the new enlightenment. In Germany, Lessing held 
a similar place between the orthodox and the rationalists, and 
Kant a similar place between dogmatism and scepticism. They 
were both, especially Kant, influenced by Rousseau. None 
of these three men would go back to the old idea, though 
they were not content with the new. They expected, each 
in his own way, a "third kingdom." Kant, the greatest 
thinker of the three, stated more distinctly than the others 
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his relation to the two tendencies from which he felt himself 
at variance. With the sceptics he rejected the dogmatic sys- 
tems, but not in a mere negative way. He endeavored to 
understand how these systems arose, to discover the mental 
needs and powers that had found expression in them, and how 
they had persisted in different forms. In thus tracing back 
the finished systems to their first motives, and in investigating 
the possibility of the persistence of those motives in new rela- 
tions and under new forms, was, I think, Kant's greatest work. 
He hcis shown how to preserve continuity with the past and 
at the same time keep an open outlook on the future. Kant 
laid down as the programme of all mental science this : we 
learn to know the human mind through its work ; but the 
finished work, the elaborated confession of faith or system of 
thought, ecisily becomes a dead treasure without any connec- 
tion with our life, and therefore utterly useless. We ought 
then to penetrate to the ultimate forces which produced the work 
to see whether they are still at our disposal and under what 
conditions they may do their work to-day. 

In the century following the time of Rousseau, Lessing, and 
Kant, two chief tendencies in philosophical thinking may be 
pointed out. One I would call romanticism, the other posi- 
tivism. One adopts the qiethod of speculation and contem- 
plation in the solution of problems, the other that of expe- 
rience and reason based on experience. Starting from the 
opposite poles of knowledge they stand in sharp contrast to 
each other ; one begins at the top, the other at the bottom. 
Perhaps, then, they meet. And, in fact, a profounder inquiry 
shows that both schools are following the Kantian pro- 
gramme. They both have a deep sympathy with the Middle 
Age and on the whole with the mental life of earlier times. 
They are discontented with, and have even an aversion to, 
the mere negative criticism and intellectual pride of the eigh- 
teenth century, and look forward to a time when affirmative 
belief and critical reflection, common faith and individual lib- 
erty, shall no longer stand as enemies to each other. They 
look upon the present age as an age of transition and confu- 
sion, as an age of imperfect beginnings. Curiously enough. 
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the romanticists are more disposed than the positivists to 
accept the existing order of things. 

In Fichte's " Grundzuge des gegenwartigen Zeitalters" 
(1806) the theory of the three stages found, perhaps, its clear- 
est and most powerful expression. After the period of in- 
stinct and authority there comes, says Fichte, a time which 
may be called a period of barren liberty — the Auf- und Aus- 
kldrung period. Rejoicing in enlightenment and criticism it 
proudly turns from the darkness of the past. Negation and 
egoism rule. But the thinker looks for a new time when a 
deeper science and a higher art shall lead to a new view of life 
that will give all mental needs — feeling as well as thought — 
their full satisfaction. 

Contemporary with Fichte, Saint-Simon in France desig- 
nated the eighteenth century as a critical, revolutionary period, 
which would be followed by a constructive period. His dis- 
ciples generalized his observation and found constructive and 
critical periods reappearing at various epochs in the historical 
development of mankind. Aconstructive period is character- 
ized by firmness and concentration of thought and faith, and 
spiritual fellowship. In the critical epochs, on the other hand, 
doubt and antagonism hold sway at the cost of faith and fel- 
lowship. Fichte was influenced by Kant and through him by 
Rousseau ; but Saint-Simon appears to have reached his con- 
clusions through reflection on the development of industry 
and science. Lessing's paper on "The Education of the 
Human Race" had no little influence on the further develop- 
ment of the ideas of Saint-Simon through his disciples. 

It would carry us too far to point out all the distinct forms 
in which the same great idea appears in the different romantic 
and positive philosophers. Only a few traits will be given. 
The threefold division made by Hegel and his whole dialec- 
tical method are, in truth, based upon a schematizing of the 
law of the three stages. As we know from papers produced 
in Hegel's youth his philosophical system was based on a 
study of the history of culture and religion. Happy are those 
times, says Hegel, in which there is faith in the source and 
centre of existence, and in which all men are united by a com- 
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mon conception of life. The individual is then not isolated 
from his fellow-men by subjective criticism, nor is there dis- 
cordance in his soul. But it was Hegel's conviction that the 
substance of the old faith and of the old order of things could 
be conserved by means of criticism, and he thought he had 
proved this in his own philosophy. Schleiermacher was more 
critical than Hegel. Yet he believed he was able to show the 
same internal experiences as those from which the essentials 
of the old faith had been evolved. Neither of these two 
thinkers would concede that they had altered the old modes 
of thought in accordance with their own needs. Hence, they 
may be called romanticists : they believed that they were 
living over again the life of the past. 

As to positivism we have only to mention the theory of 
Auguste Comte, which makes human development take place 
in three stages : the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive. The metaphysical stage is wholly negative and crit- 
ical ; it is a period of dissolution, corresponding to Fichte's 
" period of liberty," to Saint-Simon's " critical period," and to 
Hegel's " unhappy times," or period of isolated subjectivism. 
According to Comte, the positive and the theological stages 
are kindred ; they both have a conception of totality, and in 
both the individual and the totality are connected in a vital 
and organic way. John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Schel- 
ling, and Eugene Duhring have expressed similar ideas. Car- 
lyle is impressed with the thought that we live in one of the 
most unhappy periods of history, the period of criticism and 
mechanism. But he is none the less convinced that the old 
eternal powers still live, although he regards the romantic, 
speculative, attempt to revive the old forms as an attempt to 
hide one's head like an ostrich, to avoid seeing things as they 
are. He is convinced, moreover, that the Phcenix does not 
die on the funeral pile but still lives, although we do not 
hear the stroke of its wings. He has faith in the law of the 
three stages ; he believes in the third kingdom. 

The romanticists, as we have already said, are more dis- 
posed to believe in the identity of the old and new forms. 
The positivists are disposed to conceive the relation of the old 
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to the new as a relation of equivalents. The romanticists are 
therefore more conservative than the positivists ; but both 
believe in continuous evolution. The age of enlightenment 
and revolution depicted the Middle Age as mere darkness 
and barbarity. The romanticists and positivists, on the other 
hand, acknowledge its great importance as an organic period. 
The era of reaction in the nineteenth century depicted the era 
of enlightenment and revolution as dominated by intellectual 
pride, bewilderment, and negation ; yet the necessity of such 
critical periods is acknowledged by both romanticists and 
positivists. 

III. 

Now, this agreement of the two schools, one may say, is of 
no great importance, if they disagree about the nature of the 
third stage, the "third kingdom." As to this there is a 
decided contrast. But is the doctrine of the three stages 
acknowledged by all? Are there not those who on this 
point side neither with the romanticists nor with the posi- 
tivists, but believe rather that no third stage is wanted, and 
that, even if wanted, it cannot possibly come? 

I shall endeavor to answer these objections, beginning with 
the second. 

While a comparative consideration of the two chief ten- 
dencies of thought of the last century has shown a greater 
agreement than could be expected with respect to a problem of 
such importance as the one we have contemplated, yet there 
is another feature which presses itself upon us when we look 
at the mental development of our own century. I refer to 
the sharpening of the contrast between creeds. Not content 
with the acknowledgment and sympathy which both posi- 
tivism and romanticism display for the old faith and the old 
order of things, the system that rests on authority develops 
with ever greater consistency and absoluteness into even more 
extreme forms. Intermediate stages are crushed out. In the 
Catholic Church Gallicanism has disappeared. Papal infalli- 
bility is proclaimed, and every kind of philosophizing that 
does not follow in the footsteps of Thomas Aquinas is re- 
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jected. And as Catholic theology goes back to the thirteenth 
century so Protestant theology turns back to the seventeenth. 
Surely, the adherents of such a theology feel no need of a 
third kingdom. To them only one thing is needed — that 
which entered history once for all, and the non-acceptance of 
which, they think, causes all the distress and disturbance of 
the time ! From that stand-point they look down with com- 
passion upon the poor philosophers who torment themselves 
with speculation about the possibility of the persistence of 
mental life, just as those who stand on the shore look with pity 
at the shipwrecked sailors struggling with the waves. On the 
other hand there are some who believe that the renaissance 
and the revolution started a process of dissolution that cannot 
be checked. They perhaps rejoice at this dissolution, look- 
ing upon it as a higher and healthier process than that of 
evolution. Criticism and negation often destroy the power 
and the desire for positive life; they kill enthusiasm and 
mental fellowship. Thus, some do not care for a third king- 
dom, or if they care for it they do not regard its coming as 
within the range of possibility. Weary of mind, instead of 
striving forward, they are much more disposed to throw them- 
selves into the arms of the old faith. 

Though these sharp contrasts in the mental world are un- 
deniable, we must not forget the law of transmutation and 
metamorphosis. Although old forms and traditions are re- 
established, does not a closer examination show that essen- 
tial changes have taken place in the attitude of men toward 
their creeds ? It is very doubtful whether the Christianity of 
our time, even in its most absolute form, is the same as original 
Christianity. Thinkers of such different types, as Schopen- 
hauer, Feuerbach, and Kierkegaard, deny that modern Chris- 
tendom has the same practical conception of life as primitive 
Christianity. One must be quite blind to what is essential in 
every practical view of life who does not concede that here at 
any rate rises a great problem, — the same problem, or a special 
form of it, which we are considering in this paper. 

The sceptical and cultivated are too apt to confound the 
old system with the forces that worked to produce it. Their 
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criticisms hit only the finished system, not the great underly- 
ing forces which established it. Experience alone can show 
whether these forces would still live and work if the forms 
and methods of their application were essentially altered. The 
sceptic himself becomes a dogmatist if he denies a priori the 
new possibilities. Some forces are only known when we make 
use of them. As the dogmatist does not see the metamor- 
phosis which has taken place during recent centuries, so the 
sceptic fails to see the metamorphosis which is still going on, 
a metamorphosis which makes each new period of criticism 
assume a different character than formerly. There is an es- 
sential and characteristic difference between Feuerbach and 
Voltaire in their relation to religion. Transmutation and coa- 
lescence of motives is the great household remedy of history 
in the domain of religious and social evolution. 

As to the special nature of the third kingdom, or the new 
organic period, it is no wonder that there is a very great differ- 
ence of ideas. A formulation of the creed or social order of 
the future is impossible. Its general features which we may 
indicate, — namely, the union of concentrated force and wide 
diversity, of firm faith and free criticism, of social organization 
and individual liberty, — even these are not sufficient to con- 
struct it. Indeed, constant metamorphoses exclude the possi- 
bility of forming beforehand an idea of the structure of the 
life of the future. 

It is a misunderstanding of the province of philosophy to 
believe that it is a part of its task to undertake such a formu- 
lation. Philosophy is scientific self-knowledge, and as such its 
task is to make clear how we stand in relation to our own 
mental life, whether the forms of life harmonize with the stage 
we have reached, and what forces have produced these forms 
and this particular stage. If the philosopher can contribute 
to the solution of this problem, he ought to be content. He 
sympathizes with the disquiet of the sceptic in so far as it 
comes from real research, and with the conservatism of the dog- 
matist, in so far as he is really preserving something valu- 
able. 

My purpose in this paper has only been to point out a prob- 
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lem, not to give a definite solution. But after setting forth 
a problem there is to be considered the spirit in which and 
the method by which we must work, and I shall attempt to 
state the points which seem to me most essential in this 
respect. 

If we acknowledge the problem, we must admit also what 
may be called the principle of equivalents, — namely, that 
whatever has filled an essential place in mental life cannot 
drop out without compensation. Mere criticism cannot be 
the last word if life is to go on. It is the task of philosophy 
to inquire whether new forms are ready to take the place of 
those whose efficiency is decreasing and to discover that which 
at any given time gives to mental life its force and value. 
This task, as we have seen, is much more difficult than the 
corresponding one in the physical domain. But it is a task 
which cannot be set aside if we wish to understand our life 
and to help its further progress. We understand a personality 
only when we see from whence it draws its nourishment and 
how it uses it, just as we understand an organism only when 
we follow the process of metabasis or the taking in of ele- 
ments from without to their manifold uses in the organism. 
We are still dwelling in psychology on the theory of per- 
sonality, the conditions of its existence, its growth, and its 
healthful condition. Romanticism has often contented itself 
with conceiving personality in the abstract and setting it up 
as its object of contemplation, as Plato did his " idea." Posi- 
tivism, on the other hand, endeavors to discover the laws and 
conditions of personality. By means of experiment and self- 
observation, by availing itself of physiological and sociologi- 
cal science, it seeks that which holds together the conscious 
life of the individual and that which connects the life of the 
individual with the life of the race. Positivist research, in- 
stead of undermining the idea of personality, on the contrary 
strengthens its value and application in showing its fixed laws, 
conditions, and limits. The fear or contempt of the romanti- 
cists for a mechanical order as the frame or foundation of all 
that persists and has efficiency in the real world, is one of the 
greatest hinderances to mental progress. It is in itself un- 
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belief to suppose that the value of mental life is disparaged by- 
being subject to law and order. A confident faith in the idea 
of personality creates a belief that its value is not dependent 
on the existence of old forms, and also an eagerness to ex- 
amine the orderly process by which it passes from one form 
to another. This belongs to psychological and ethical re- 
search. To this goal the positivist turns his attention when 
he wishes to escape from the confusion brought about by the 
difficulties of his special researches. It is an ideal, and every 
ideal is unattainable in a mathematical sense. By real efforts 
we may reach an approximation, but it is always only a few 
more decimals that can be determined. 

In our effort to lay the foundation of a philosophy of per- 
sonality, which shall draw a clear distinction between what is 
real and what is false in affirmations and negations, and which 
shall discover the true forms of the " organic" and the " criti- 
cal" and separate them from false substitutes and misleading 
features, one thing should be remembered: there is such a 
vast difference between men that they require very different 
kinds of nourishment and value different things very differ- 
ently. Only that which agrees with the individual person- 
ality gives real nutrition. If truth is to be personal truth to 
every individual, one common external expression of it is 
impossible. The mark of truth for any one is, as a Danish 
thinker * has said, that it is produced anew by the individual 
himself: " No manifestation of life is true, unless the indi- 
vidual is exerting his own powers." No excuse is necessary 
for the individual differences that cause each to shape truth 
his own way. As energy of life in the individual is shown by 
the richness of thought and motive which concentrates about 
his leading aims, so the energy of the life of the race is mani- 
fested by the number of persons born with strongly marked 
individualities, each one taking life and the world as his 
nature requires. " Critical" periods in history occur when a 
preceding "organic" order of things becomes too fixed or 
narrow — when the horizon ought to be widened and new 

* Paul M3ller. 
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experiences and new points of view attained. The future of 
the race can only be saved then through individual variations. 
Each variation means a possibility of new experiences, new 
views, and new discoveries by which the existing life may be 
benefited. A few years after the middle of this century, two 
books appeared by two of the greatest English thinkers of the 
century, each of which — from its own point of view — cham- 
pioned the cause of individuality. These books were " On 
Liberty," by John Stuart Mill, and " The Origin of Species," 
by Charles Darwin. Mill plead the cause of individual liberty 
because it was desirable to have as many original centres of 
mental development as possible ; and Darwin pointed out in- 
dividual variation in animals and plants as the condition of the 
evolution of new forms. If we in our day often see individu- 
ality assert itself in too forced a manner; if, for instance, in 
literature strange characters and strange situations are pre- 
sented from choice, — ^this is a sign of a new awakening sense, 
which, while it may have some unsound views, can only be 
properly developed and disciplined in the school of life and 
experience. Not by external moralizing, but by confidence 
in the power of each personality to discover its own laws and 
to work itself out of each crisis of negation and doubt into a 
new organic stage, — and by keeping our eyes fixed on the 
great ideals, — shall we succeed, through the ordeal of criti- 
cism and apparent dissolution, in preserving the real values of 
life. 

Our age presents in the world of thought a picture of 
motley confusion. Some will at any price conserve the old 
order of things ; others, with a light heart, give it up without 
feeling the want of a new order. Others, again, are mourning 
because the old times are gone, hoping nothing from the new ; 
and still others have a new complete programme to offer, and 
are demanding with impatience that the old shall make way 
for it. The task of the philosopher is to examine the force 
and value of both the old and the new, and then, perhaps, 
through his elucidations, and through the faith in the possi- 
bilities of life which he can strengthen, he may make a con- 
tribution to the work of the times. With Dr. Faust, he is en- 
VoL, VI. — No. 3 23 
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couraged by the thought: "Die Geisterwelt ist nicht ver- 
schlossen /" Neither the old dogmas nor the new doubts are 
able to bar it against us. 

Harald Hoffding. 

University of Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 



THE MORALITY THAT IS. 

There was published some time since (on the principle 
that half an article is better than a whole one) a paper with 
the title, " The Morality that Ought to Be." * It was a little 
criticism on the Rationalist endeavor to find a sufficient basis 
for morals in right reason — a little effort to see " as in itself it 
really is" the system of morality sought for by those who do 
not regard possession of the field as a sufficient title in an 
ethical code to one's obedience, but propose to inquire, not 
what is the ideal of conduct tacitly implied in the " moral 
injunctions" in force about one in Society, but what is the 
ideal of conduct — the beau ideal — of all the beautiful impos- 
sible ideals the best. And the argument went on to show 
that there are at least as many such ideals, and as many such 
systems, each in the eye of reason the equal of any of the 
rest, as there are persons capable of giving in allegiance to 
them, and that the obligation one is under in respect to such 
ideals and systems is precisely on a par with the obligation 
one is under in respect to Logic or Hygiene, or any other 
practical science — a conditional obligation namely — the ob- 
ligation, if one choose the end, to choose the means, the obli- 
gation not to fumble, simply — the obligation, when one has 
chosen what one wants to do, to do it intelligently, to use 
one's common sense. 

But side by side with these " systems of morality," so-called 
by the extreme Rationalists, with their beautiful impossible 
ideals of which one may or may not feel the seductive charm, 

* Philosophical Review, vol. iii., No. 4. 



